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THE INVENTION OF THE SONNET 
I 

The poets of the court of Frederick II are doubly entitled to 
remembrance: they are the first group of Italian writers; and they 
include in their number the authors of the earliest extant sonnets. 

Twenty-five sonnets are attributed on good grounds to the liter- 
ary leader of the group, Giacomo da Lentino. 1 Six other sonnets are 
attributed on good grounds to members of the group who seem to 
have been contemporary with Giacomo : three to the Abbot of Tivoli, 
one to Jacopo Mostacci, one to Piero delle Vigne, and one to Monaldo 
d' Aquino. The sonnets of the Abbot occur in a five-sonnet tenzone 
with Giacomo, the Abbot writing the first, third, and fifth sonnets. 
Those of Mostacci and Piero delle Vigne occur in a three-sonnet 
tenzone with Giacomo : the tenzone opens with the sonnet of Mostacci, 
to which the other two poems are replies. The sonnet of Monaldo is 
independent. The contemporaneity of Monaldo and Giacomo is 
indicated by the fact that two sonnets are attributed by certain 
manuscripts to Giacomo and by another manuscript to Monaldo — 
slight evidence, to be sure, but the only evidence we have as to the 
time when Monaldo wrote. 2 

These thirty-one sonnets constitute, as well as it may be defined, 
the group of the earliest sonnets. They were written, presumably, 
within the period 1220-50, the period of Frederician activity in 
general. No sonnets by pre-Frederician writers are extant. There 
are extant four other sonnets by poets of the Frederician group; but 
there is in each case reason for thinking the poem later than the 
general body of Frederician verse. One is by King Enzo, who was 

i The Poetry of Giacomo da Lentino, ed. E. F. Langley, Cambridge, 1915. Sonnets 
III, V, VII, IX-XXX. Nos. XXVIII and XXX are attributed also, in one MS, to 
Monaldo d'Aquino; and No. XXIX is attributed in one MS to Petri Morovelli. 

2 See Langley, The Extant Repertory of the Early Sicilian Poets (referred to hereafter 
as Repertory), in Publications of the Mod. Lang. Ass'n, XXVIII (1913), 468-72 and 492- 
96. The two tenzoni are printed in The Poetry of Giacomo, that of the Abbot and Giacomo 
comprising the sonnets numbered IV-V1II, and the other those numbered I-III. The 
sonnet of Monaldo is printed as No. 71 in II canzoniere vat. barb. lat. S963, ed. G. Lega, 
Bologna, 1905. On the significance of conflicting manuscript attributions, see Repertory, 
456, n. 1. 
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80 Ernest H. Wilkins 

born in 1225, taken captive by the Bolognese in 1249, and held 
prisoner for the rest of his life. His sonnet opens with a reference 
to the uncertainty of fortune: "Tempo vene ki sale e ki discende." 
It is then probable that the sonnet was written during Enzo's cap- 
tivity. Another of these four sonnets is by Rinaldo d' Aquino, who 
was presumably the Rinaldo d' Aquino born between 1223 and 1228. 
Another, by Guglielmo Beroardi, occurs in a tenzone written in 1267, 
in which five other poets, all post-Frederician, take part. The fourth 
sonnet is by Mazzeo di Ricco, to whom one of the canzoni of Guittone 
d'Arezzo is addressed. 1 It is of course possible that one or more of 
these four sonnets antedates some of the thirty-one sonnets of 
Giacomo and his contemporaries; but there is no specific reason in 
any case for supposing such precedence. The few non-Frederician 
poets of the Frederician period wrote no sonnets. The activity of 
the first post-Fredericians, Guittone d'Arezzo and his fellows, seems 
hardly to have begun before the end of the Frederician period. It 
is of course possible that some few Guittonian sonnets antedate some 
few of the thirty-one sonnets of Giacomo and his contemporaries; 
but there is no particular Guittonian sonnet for which such prece- 
dence is indicated. 

Within the group of thirty-one sonnets no satisfactory relative 
chronology appears. Any one of them — except those that stand in 
the second or in a subsequent position in a tenzone — may be, very 
possibly, the earliest extant sonnet. Cesareo names seven of the 
sonnets of Giacomo da Lentino as being among his earliest sonnets. 
But the basis for his distinction is the fact that the seven sonnets all 
have CDCDCD as rhyme-scheme for the sestet; and this fact, as 
will presently appear, does not constitute an indication of priority. 2 

1 Repertory, 468-72. 492-96. On Enzo's sonnet, see L. Biadene, "Morfologia del 
sonetto nei sec. XIII e XIV," in Studj di fit. rom., IV (1889), 23, n. 5. On the date of the 
tenzone, see G. Bertoni, II duecento, Milan (1911), p. 100. The sonnets of Enzo, Rinaldo, 
and Beroardi are printed by E. Monaci in his Crestomazia ilaliana dei primi secoli, Citta 
di Oastello, 1889-1912, pp. 203, 87, 264. The sonnet of Mazzeo is printed by L. Valeriani 
in his Poeti del primo secolo delta lingua italiana, Florence, 1816, Vol. I, p. 334. Addition 
of these four poems to the group of the earliest extant sonnets would not modify the 
conclusions reached in this paper as to the origin of the sonnet. The form and content 
of these four poems are indicated in notes 3 on p. 83, 2 on p. 84, 4 on p. 87, and 2 on 
p. 93. 

1 G. A. Cesareo, La poesia eiciliana sotto gli Svevi, Catania, 1894, pp. 273-74. Cesareo, 
pp. 257 fl\, assigns all the sonnets of Giacomo to the last of the three periods into which 
he divides Giacomo's work; but his whole scheme of division is untenable: see The Poetry 
of Giacomo, p. xxiii, n. 2. 
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The Invention of the Sonnet 81 

Foresti suggests a division of the poetry of Giacomo into two 
groups, an earlier and a later, and assigns the more "spontaneous" 
poems — among which he classes Sonnets XIII, XV, XVI, XXIII, 
XXIV, XXVII 1 — to the earlier group. But Foresti's impressions 
of Giacomo's spontaneity can hardly be regarded as authoritative; 
nor is the spontaneity of a poem a sure criterion for its date. 2 

A list of the earliest sonnets nearly identical with my list is given 
by Cesareo, in an incidental treatment of the sonnet. He assigns 
twenty-four or twenty-five sonnets to Giacomo, includes the sonnet 
of Rinaldo d'Aquino, and does not include that of Monaldo, which 
he seems not to have known. 3 

No sonnets by pre-Frederician writers, as has been noted, are 
extant. There is moreover no reason to believe that sonnets were 
written by any pre-Frederician poets. Bertoni, to be sure, suggests 
that the sonnet may have been devised by some member of a hypo- 
thetical group of Italian poets which he supposes to have existed in 
the late twelfth century. 4 But the supposition of the existence of 
such a group rests solely upon Bertoni's theory that the work of the 
Frederician poets was greatly influenced by the lyric of Northern 
France; and that theory has been thoroughly refuted. 6 The exist- 
ence of such a group of poets is moreover inherently improbable. 
Courtiers of William II, had they written lyrics, would doubtless have 
written rather in French than in Italian. 6 There did not exist, 
between William's death in 1189 and the return of Frederick II 
from Germany in 1220, any South Italian court that we can fairly 

' Sonnet numbers in the text of this article refer in all cases to the sonnets as numbered 
In The Poetry of Giacomo. 

4 A. Foresti, Nuove osservazioni intorno all' origine e alle varieta metriche del sonetto 
(Estratto dall' XII Vol. degli Atti dell' Ateneo di Bergamo), Bergamo, 1895, p. 4, n. 1. 

> Op. cit., pp. 273-74, 282, 303, n. 2. The list is in the note on p. 303. 

Langley, Repertory, 492-96, 517-19, lists exactly the 35 Frederician sonnets, and 
records their main metrical characteristics; but he does not speak of these sonnets as 
constituting the group of the earliest sonnets; and he refrains — in generous courtesy to 
me — from discussing the origin of the sonnet. 

' Op. cit., p. 271. 

s By M. Casella in Bullettino della soc. dant. itah, N.S. XIX (1912), 275; and by me in 
"The Derivation of the Canzone" (referred to hereafter as DC), in Modern Philology, 
XII (1914-15), 527, Bomance section, 135. My page references to DC are in the number- 
ing of the Bomance section. 

• H. Niese, "Zur Geschichte des geistigen Lebens am Hofe Kaiser Friedrichs II," 
in Historische Zeitschri/t, 108 (1912), 482-84. 
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suppose to have been a center of literary endeavor. And if such a 
group of poets had existed, surely some definite trace or memory of 
their work would have been preserved. 

The group of thirty-one sonnets constitutes, then, the proper 
basis for investigation as to the original character and the sources 
of the sonnet form. The first of the four previous detailed studies 
of the origin of the sonnet, 1 that of Witte, does not, apparently, 
define at all the body of verse taken as basis for investigation. Some 
of Witte's arguments seem to be derived from the usage of Petrarch. 
The next study, that of Welti, takes as basis for investigation all 
sonnets of the thirteenth century printed in the manual of Nannucci 
and one or two other collections. The greater importance of the 
older sonnets is recognized, but the older sonnets are not defined 
as a group. The third study, that of Biadene, takes as basis all or 
nearly all the extant sonnets of the thirteenth century, published or 
unpublished — about a thousand in number — and proceeds upon 
the general assumption that features common to a considerable 
majority of these sonnets are original. This is obviously unsound: 
for, as Casini remarks in criticism of Biadene, "la prevalenza nu- 
merica, che pud dipendere da cause accidentali, non prova nulla." 2 
Features which appear in post-Frederician and not in Frederician 
sonnets are in all probability secondary, not original; and the pref- 
erence of post-Fredericians for one of two varieties both instanced 
among the Frederician sonnets does not give the slightest indication 
as to which of the two varieties is the more primitive. The fourth 
study, that of Foresti, approves in general the method and results 
of Biadene. Biadene and Foresti in a few instances recognize the 

1 K. Witte, preface to Hundert Sonelte von Eugen Baron von Vaerst und zwei Freunden, 
Breslau, 1825; H. Welti, Geschichte des Sonettes in der deutschen Dichlung, Leipzig, 1884, 
pp. 6-43; Biadene, op. cit., 4-30, 34-36, 42-44, 215-19; Foresti, op. cit., pp. 9-19. 
Witte's study is not accessible to me: it is reported and criticized in detail by Welti, 
pp. 31-37. 

The article of A. Borgognoni, "II sonetto," in Nuova antologia, S. II, Vol. XIII 
(1879), 244, is quite worthless. Its main contentions are refuted by Biadene, 217-18. 
The treatment of the origin of the sonnet by M. Jasinski, Histoire du sonnet en France, 
Douai, 1903, pp. 7-16, is equally worthless. Jasinski is unaware of the existence of the 
studies of Biadene and Foresti; and his knowledge of the early Italian sonnets is taken 
at second hand from Welti. I shall disregard in this paper the remarks of Borgognoni 
and Jasinski. 

! T. Casini, he forme metriche italiane, Florence, 2d ed., 1890, p. 36. 
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The Invention of the Sonnet 83 

greater importance of the older sonnets, but they do not define the 
older sonnets as a group. Cesareo, whose list of the earliest sonnets 
has been referred to, uses that list for the purpose of one argument 
only. 1 He accepts in general the results of Biadene. 

II 

Each of the thirty-one sonnets consists of fourteen hendecasyl- 
lables. 2 This is then, as has been generally supposed, the original 
length and constitution of the sonnet form. 

Each of the thirty-one sonnets opens with the rhyme-scheme 
ABABABAB. Twenty close with the scheme CDECDE; ten with 
the scheme CDCDCD; and one with the scheme AABAAB. 3 

Each of the thirty-one sonnets, then, is formally divided, by a 
change in the rhyme-scheme, into octave and sestet. In all cases 
but two (Nos. XXII and XXIX), a full stop in the sense occurs at 
the end of the octave; and there is a lesser sense-pause in these two 
cases. 4 The division into octave and sestet is then original, as has 
been generally supposed. 

For the octave, the rhyme-scheme ABABABAB is unquestion- 
ally original. Witte regarded the scheme ABBAABBA as original. 5 
Gaspary noted, in 1878, that the scheme ABABABAB was used 
regularly by Guittone and most of the other older writers; 6 and since 
then this scheme has been generally regarded as the original one. 
Welti and Biadene attempt to prove it original by pointing out that 
it prevails among the older writers of the thirteenth century: but 
they do not define the older writers as a group. 7 

> See below, p. 109. 

J So do all the Frederician sonnets: Repertory, 518. 

3 In No. I the rhyme-ending D is the same as the rhyme-ending A; in II, E =B; 
in III, C = A. The initial sonnets of the lenzoni do not determine rhymes or rhyme- 
schemes for the following sonnets. Of the four later Frederician sonnets, each begins 
ABABABAB; three end CDECDE; Beroardi's ends CDCDCD. In Rinaldo's sonnet, 
C = B. Numbers and schemes for all the thirty-one sonnets except Monaldo's are taken 
from The Poetry of Giacomo. The schemes for Monaldo's sonnet and the four later ones 
are taken from Repertory, 493-96. 

' See the table on p. 84, and note 2 on the same page. 

5 Welti, op. cit., p. 32. 

• A. Gaspary, Die sicilianische Dichterschule des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, Berlin 
p. 131, n. 

'Welti, pp. 28-29; Biadene, 27-28. 
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The questions as to the original subdivision of the octave and as to 
the original subdivision and rhyme-scheme of the sestet will require 
extensive discussion. 

The rhyme-scheme ABABABAB suggests a subdivision of the 
octave into four distichs. It is consistent with a subdivision into 
quatrains, but it does not suggest such a subdivision. If subdivision 
into quatrains had originally been regarded as of primary importance, 
the original rhyme-scheme of the octave would presumably have 
been such as to define the quatrains — for instance, ABBAABBA or 
ABBCABBC. 1 

The distribution of sense-pauses, as indicated by editorial punc- 
tuation, in the octaves of the thirty-one earliest sonnets, is shown 
in Table I. 2 

TABLE I 



Line 


Full Stop 


Semicolon 


Comma 


No Pause 


1 

2 



4 


22 

5 


29 



9 
2 
3 
1 
14 
2 



17 

18 
18 

6 
26 
12 
22 

2 


14 



3 


11 


4 





5 


4 


6 





7 


7 


8 










The sense-pauses thus correspond in general to the division into 
distichs indicated by the rhyme-scheme. There is in no case a 
full stop after the first, third, fifth, or seventh line; there is a pause 
in every case after the second, fourth, and sixth lines. A full stop, 
however, occurs much oftener after the fourth line than after the 
second line or than after the sixth. There appears thus a tendency 
to divide the octave, in sense, into two quatrains. It is to be noted, 
though, that the presence of a full stop after the fourth line is quite 
natural — the average poetic sentence would run rather to four lines 



i Cf. Biadene, 8. 

* The punctuation is taken, for all the sonnets except Monaldo's, from The Poetry 
of Giacomo. Two pauses (both slight) marked by a colon and one (also slight) marked 
by an exclamation point are grouped with those marked by a comma. I regard the 
octave of Monaldo's sonnet (Lega does not punctuate) as punctuated AB,AB,AB;AB. 
The octaves of the four later Prederician sonnets are punctuated thus in the editions 
referred to: Enzo, A.B.A,B;A,B.A,B.; Rinaldo, A,B;AB.A,B:A,B.; Beroardi, AB, 
AB.AB,AB.; Mazzeo, A,B,AB.AB;A,B. 
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The Invention of the Sonnet 85 

than to two or to six 1 — and that there are nine cases in which the 
pause after the fourth line is not strong enough to be marked as a 
full stop. 

One of the experimental modifications of the sonnet made early in 
the second half of the thirteenth century consisted in the expansion 
of the octave by the addition of two lines rhyming AB, so that the first 
part of the sonnet contained ten lines, rhyming ABABABABAB. 
Monte Andrea, a contemporary of Guittone, wrote over a hundred 
sonnets in this form; Guittone himself wrote three; and two or 
three were written by other poets. 2 The author of this modification 
evidently regarded the octave as consisting of a series of distichs, 
and evidently did not regard it as consisting of two quatrains. 

On the other hand, Guittone wrote one sonnet with the octave 
rhyming ABBAABBA, and several of his contemporaries occa- 
sionally used the same scheme. 3 The author of this modification 
probably thought of the octave as divided into quatrains; but if 
so he may still have regarded the division into four distichs as the 
main division of the octave. 

In the earliest manuscripts, dating from about 1300, the scribes 
write the octave in four lines, a distich to a line, with a capital or 
other initial sign at the beginning of each distich, and without any 
indication whatever of a division into quatrains. They divide the 
sestet into tercets, each tercet occupying a line and a half, and being 
marked by a capital or other initial sign. 4 Similarly, the first two 
metrical theorists who treat the sonnet, Francesco da Barberino, 
writing about 1315, and Antonio da Tempo, writing in 1332, speak 
of the octave as divided into four parts — called pedes by the first 
writer and copulae by the second — but give no indication of a division 
into quatrains. 5 

It might seem that scribal habit and theoretical statement dating 
from 1300 or thereabouts could have little weight in determining the 
original Frederician point of view; but there is good reason for 
allowing them considerable weight. In treating the main lyric form, 

1 G. Giannim, Sulla forma primitiva dello strambotto siciliano, Lucca, 1910, p. 17, 
notes that In more than hall the octaves of the first two cantos of the Orlando furioso and 
of the Qerusalemme liberata the main pause occurs after the fourth line, although in the 
epic stanza there Is of course no formal subdivision at that point. 

• Biadene, 42-44. • Biadene, 27. « Biadene, 5-7. » Biadene, 7, 21. 
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the canzone, scribes and theorists stress the subdivision of the first 
part of the stanza into two equal parts — called pedes. 1 Moreover, 
at the time when they wrote, the scheme ABBAABBA, which sug- 
gests a division into quatrains, was fast coming into favor for the 
sonnet octave. And since scribes and theorists refrain, in their 
treatment of the subdivision of the sonnet, from following the obvious 
analogy of their treatment of the canzone, and from recognizing the 
new rhyme-division of the octave, their practice and theory must 
represent a well-established tradition. 

In view of these several considerations, it is clear that the octave 
was originally regarded as formally subdivided into four distichs. 
It seems probable, further, that the writers of the earliest sonnets 
were conscious of a tendency to divide the octave, in sense, into two 
quatrains; but it is clear that even if they recognized this tendency 
they regarded such subdivision into quatrains as distinctly sub- 
ordinate in importance to the division into distichs. These conclu- 
sions will be confirmed by the results reached in Part VI of this 
paper as to the source of the octave. 

Witte assumed that the octave was originally subdivided into 
quatrains — an assumption based evidently on his mistaken idea that 
the original rhyme-scheme of the octave was ABBAABBA ? Welti 
first assumes a division into quatrains; then says that the subdivision 
into quatrains is a very minor matter; and finally quotes as author- 
itative Da Tempo's statement that the octave is divided into four 
copulae, and argues that the division into quatrains was subsequent 
to the development of the rhyme-scheme ABBAABBA. 3 Biadene's 
conclusion, as first stated, is the same as mine — which is indeed 
based largely on Biadene's evidence and argument. Later, however, 
Biadene assumes, inconsistently and unjustifiably, that the sense- 
division of the octave into quatrains was sufficiently essential to have 

i In MSS Laur. Red. 9 (ed. Casini, Bologna, 1900) and Pal. 418 (ed. A. Bartoli and 
Casinl, in II Propugnatore, Vols. XIV [1881] fit.) capital initials are used at the beginning 
of each pes and at the beginning of the sirma (or of each versus when the stanza is regarded 
as quadripartite), but are not used in any other position. In MS Vat. 3793 (ed. F. 
Egidi, Rome, 1902-8) only the main division of the stanza into two parts is noted. In 
no one of these MSS is there any system about the adjustment of metrical lines to lines 
of the MS. The first discussion of the division of the canzone stanza is that of Dante, in 
the De vulgari eloquentia. Book II, chaps, x-xiii. 

2 Welti, p. 32. 

8 Welti, pp. 28, 34, 37, 42. 
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served as sole basis for formal division of the sestet into tercets. 1 
Foresti follows Biadene, but is even more inconsistent; for he ends 
by disregarding the division into distichs entirely, and basing an 
argument as to the origin of the sonnet on the assumption that the 
octave was originally divided into quatrains. 2 

For the sestet, three schemes appear, as already noted, among 
the thirty-one sonnets; twenty have CDECDE, ten have CDCDCD, 
and one has AABAAB. This last is Giacomo's Lo viso e son diviso 
da lo viso (No. XVII), a tour de force in repetition and equivocal 
rhyme. This is obviously a deliberate modification of a form already 
established. Either CDECDE or CDCDCD, then, is the original 
rhyme-scheme of the sestet. 

The sestets of the type CDECDE are clearly divided, by the 
character of the rhyme-scheme, into tercets. In all the sestets of 
this type but two (Nos. V and XVIII) the main pause in sense occurs 
at the end of the third line. 3 

The distribution of sense-pauses, as indicated by the editorial 
punctuation, in the sestets of the type CDCDCD is shown in 
Table II. 4 

TABLE II 

IV C. D C, D. C D. 

VII C, D; C D; CD. 

XIII C D, C D; C D. 

XV C D; C, D; CD. 

XVI Ct Dt Ct D, CD. 

XX C, D, C, D; CD. 

XXIII C, D, C; D. CD. 

XXIV C, D, C D.C D. 

XXVII C D; C, D. CD. 

XXX C. D. C D.C; D. 

In four of these sonnets, then, Nos. VII, XIII, XVI, XXIV, the 
main pause in sense, marked by a full stop, follows the third line, 
and suggests a division into tercets: CDC, DC D. In four others, 
Nos. XV, XX, XXVII, XXX, the sense-pauses, though less marked, 
suggest a grouping of the lines by distichs: CD, CD, CD. In the 

1 Biadene, 4-11, 21. See below, pp. 88-89. 

2 Foresti, pp. 12-18. See below, p. 98. 

» For the sources of this statement and of the material in the table in the next para- 
graph, see n. 2 on p. 84. 

' See the preceding note. The sonnet of Beroardi has C D.C D.C: D. 
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other two sonnets, Nos. IV and XXIII, the pauses, though irregular, 
correspond on the whole rather to the type CD,CD,CD than to the 
type CDC,DCD. 

We have then, in detail, three possibly original schemes: 
CDE,CDE; CDC,DCD; and CD,CD,CD. Before attempting the 
positive solution of the question as to which of these schemes was 
the original one, it will prove convenient to examine the theories 
of the earlier critics. In order to be acceptable, it may be noted, a 
theory must not only justify a given scheme as original, but must 
offer satisfactory suggestion regarding the development of the other 
two schemes as secondary. 

Witte supposed the original scheme of the sestet to be CDDCEE. 1 

Welti holds that the scheme CD,CD,CD is original, on the ground 
that out of seven sonnets of Giacomo four have CDCDCD as against 
three having CDECDE, whereas in Guittone the two schemes are 
equally common, and in Cavalcanti the three-rhymed scheme 
prevails. He suggests that the scheme CDECDE was developed 
through the influence of the terzina; and that the type CDC,DCD 
was developed through influence of the bipartite type CDECDE 
on the original CD,CD,CD? Welti's grounds for assuming the origi- 
nality of CD,CD,CD are absurdly insufficient. There is no reason 
to believe that a terzina rhyming ABC existed in the thirteenth 
century. 

Biadene regards the scheme CDCDCD as original, on the ground 
that some 600 sonnets of the thirteenth century have CDCDCD as 
against some 300 having CDECDE. He regards the scheme 
CD,CD,CD as pre-original, and thinks that the scheme CDC,DCD 
developed from it, at the very birth of the sonnet, through the 
analogy of the division of the octave into quatrains. He explains 
the form CDECDE as a result of a tendency to define the tercets 
apparent in the type CDC,DCD, and to dispel the monotony of 

» Welti, p. 32. 

* Welti, pp. 29, 41-42. Welti's suggestion as to the terzina is derived evidently 
from H. Schuchardt's quite inconclusive Ritomell (meaning the atornello) und Terzine, 
Halle, 1874. Welti accepts also, in a footnote, Biadene's argument (made known to him 
by correspondence) that the scheme CDCDCD must be original since it appears in two- 
thirds of the sonnets of the thirteenth century; and quotes as "sehr einleuchtend " 
Biadene's theory that the type CDCDCD arose directly from CD.CD.CD through the 
analogy of the division of the octave into quatrains. On these contentions of Biadene, 
see the next paragraph. 
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The Invention of the Sonnet 89 

a scheme consisting wholly of alternate rhymes. 1 The logic of 
Biadene's numerical argument is bad, as we have seen. The process 
he suggests for the development of the type CDC,DCD is also 
unsound. Biadene elsewhere holds rightly that the octave is 
divided primarily into distichs, and that the division into quatrains 
is a secondary matter, concerning sense-pauses. It is very improb- 
able that a minor sense-division of the octave should have led imme- 
diately to a major formal division of the sestet — and the division 
of the sestet into tercets is, in Biadene's opinion, 2 a formal matter. 
The analogy of the octave, if operative upon the sestet, would have 
suggested or reinforced a division into distichs, not a division into 
tercets. 

Foresti follows Biadene, except that he regards CD,CD,CD as an 
actual type. He adds, in favor of the priority of CD,CD,CD, this 
argument: when the octave developed the scheme ABBAABBA, 
the sestet developed occasionally the schemes CDEEDC and 
CDCCDC; this parallelism in later development denotes a paral- 
lelism in original nature; therefore the original scheme of the sestet 
was of the same sort as the original scheme of the octave. 3 But the 
second premise is totally unwarranted. 

We may now attempt the positive solution of the question as to 
which of the three schemes— CDECDE; CD,CD,CD; CDC,DCD— 
is the original one. 

The practice of the earliest scribes and the statements of the 
earliest theorists point clearly to an original formal division of the 
sestet into tercets, not to a division into distichs. In two of the 
three main manuscripts the first two verses of each tercet and part 
of the third verse appear on a single line, the third verse ending on 
the next line, part of which remains blank. In the other manuscript 
the first verse of each tercet stands alone, the other two verses follow- 
ing it on the next line. In all three manuscripts a capital letter or 
other initial sign stands at the head of each tercet. 4 Francesco da 
Barberino and Da Tempo both speak of the sestet as divided into 

1 Biadene, 4, 9-11, 34-35. Biadene at first recognizes the existence of a few early 
sonnets in which the sestet rhymes CD, CD, CD with an apparent division into distichs; 
but thereafter ignores the existence of this scheme as an actual sestet scheme. 
* A correct opinion: see the last paragraph on this page. 
Foresti, pp. 12-15. « Biadene, 5-7. 
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two equal parts — called by the one mutae and by the other voltae. 
Neither hints at any other sort of subdivision. 1 

External evidence then leads to the belief that either CDE,CDE 
or CDC,DCD is the original scheme. Of these two schemes, the 
former is evidently appropriate for a sestet divided into tercets; 
in the latter the arrangement of the rhymes has no relation to such a 
division. 2 The scheme CDE,CDE is then probably the original one. 

Other considerations lead to the same result : but before they can 
be fairly presented the question whether the sonnet was a popular 
growth or an artistic invention must be discussed. 

Ill 

The obvious characteristics of the sonnet mark it plainly as an 
artistic device. In its length, in its composite character, and in the 
peculiar and delicate asymmetry of octave and sestet, it is distinctly 
unlike anything in the mass of Italian popular verse. Moreover, as 
Foresti points out, the fact that no trace of the sonnet exists in the 
popular repertory is extremely good evidence that the sonnet never 
existed as a popular form. 3 

The burden of proof then rests upon those who hold that the 
sonnet is a popular growth; but their assertions and arguments by 
no means sustain the burden. Witte, writing in full Romanticism, 
declared "dass solche dichterische Formen nicht erfunden werden, 
sondern sich allmahlich und unbewusst erzeugen." 4 Welti, still 
swayed by the same forces, writes: "Wir wissen, dass die grossen 
poetischen Formen nicht Erfindungen eines Einzelnen, sondern Er- 
zeugnisse des einer Gesamtheit eigenen Sprach-, Zeit- und National- 
geistes sind." He adds in argument the quite untenable premise 

1 Biadene, 6-7. 

2 Cf. Biadene, 10: "se 1' idea prima di chi compose il primo sonetto fosse stata 
veramente di aggiungere a uno strambotto due terzetti, secondo ogni probabilita egli 
li avrebbe fatti di tre rime." 

3 Foresti, p. 15. Foresti asserts also, less effectively, that if the sonnet had been a 
popular formation it would have appeared rather in the work of the more popular than 
in that of the more courtly Sicilian poets : but Giacomo is distinctly popular at times. 
Foresti argues further, pp. 15-18, that the similarity of the sonnet to the tripartite canzone 
stanza indicates an artist's acquaintance with that stanza. The similarity vanishes, 
however, on examination: see below, pp. 98-99. 

4 Welti, p. 31. Witte's theory of popular origin is in reality hopelessly at odds with 
his theories that the sonnet as a whole is derived from the canzone stanza, and that the 
sestet is derived from the Provencal tornado: see below, pp. 99-100. 
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that long survival of a poetic form is in itself a proof of popular 
origin: 1 terza rima would serve as one Italian instance to the con- 
trary. Biadene proclaims, without argument, "Esso [i.e., the 
sonnet] non e e non pud essere che un prodotto spontaneo delle 
facolta musicali del popolo italiano." 2 

The hypothesis of popular formation, as asserted by Welti and 
Biadene, derives its only semblance of direct support from their 
theory that both parts of the sonnet were based upon forms of the 
popular strambotto. That theory, as will be shown in Part VI of 
this paper, though correct in part, is invalid as regards the sestet: 
it rests on the unwarranted assumption that the original rhyme- 
scheme of the sestet was CD,CD,CD; and it is otherwise defective. 
The theory as a whole is therefore untenable; and consequently 
affords no support to the hypothesis that the sonnet is a popular 
formation. 

We may conclude with assurance, then, that the sonnet is an 
artistic invention. This conclusion, however, by no means precludes 
the possibility that the sources of the sonnet were partly — or even 
wholly — popular. 

IV 

External evidence leads, as we have seen, to the belief that the 
scheme CDECDE was the original scheme of the sestet. Other 
considerations leading to the same result may now be presented. 

Since the sonnet is to be regarded as an artistic invention, it is 
highly probable that the original scheme of the sestet bore a logical 
and effective relation to the scheme of the octave. The scheme 
CDECDE does bear a logical and effective relation to the scheme of 
octave: the schemes CD, CD, CD and CDC,DCD do not. 

The octave proceeds by a repetition of two varying endings. 
It is then both logical and effective to close the stanza with a repeti- 
tion of three varying endings : a scheme of precisely the same nature 

1 Welti, pp. 30, 42. Welti's theory of popular origin is in reality inconsistent with 
his theories that the sources of the sonnet are half Sicilian and half Tuscan, and that the 
sestet was added to the octave as a sort of tornado,: see below, p. 97. 

2 Biadene, 11. Biadene, reviewing Foresti in Giornale storico delta lett. Hal., XXVIII 
(1896), 228, seems inclined to admit that the modification of the scheme CD,CD,CD to 
CD C,D CD — which he regards as having taken place in the very creation of the sonnet — 
may have been artistic rather than popular. 
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as that of the octave, yet possessing just enough more complexity 
to adapt it for use in the climax of the poem. 

The scheme CD,CD,CD, on the contrary, is hardly explicable 
as an original device for continuation of the scheme ABABABAB. 
If the second part of the stanza was to proceed by precisely the same 
alternation of endings as the first, why should it stop short with 
three pairs of lines, instead of continuing to the same length as the 
first part ? A total length of eight lines has a clear logical relation 
to the progression of a dual series; but a total length of six lines has 
no such relation. With the scheme AB,AB,AB,AB;CD,CD,CD, 
the two parts of the poem are identical in all respects save size; and 
the result is an effect of monotony and anticlimax. 

The type CDC,DCD is even more obviously alien to the scheme 
of the octave. The octave proceeds by a repetition of two varying 
endings. The type CDC,DCD, on the other hand, consists of two 
sets of inclusive rhymes, related to each other by an exchange of 
the outer and inner rhymes — C including D in the first tercet, D 
including C in the second. Surely such a type cannot represent 
the original idea for the completion of the simple octave scheme. 

It is then probable, on the ground of inherent fitness, that the 
scheme CDECDE is the original one. 

Moreover, the development of the scheme CDCDCD, in both 
its varieties, as secondary to CDECDE, is more readily explicable 
than the development of CDECDE as secondary to CD,CD,CD. 
On the hypothesis that the scheme CDECDE is original, the scheme 
CDCDCD is explicable as the result of a continuation of the alter- 
nating metrical habit of the octave to a six-line length predetermined 
by the length of the form in CDECDE. The variety CD,CD,CD 
would then reflect a continuation of the distich series of the octave, 
appropriate to the scheme CDCDCD itself; and the variety 
CDC,DCD would represent a subdivision of CDCDCD on the 
analogy of the equally subdivided CDECDE. This analogy would 
indeed have been present from the very start; and on this hypothesis 
it might be supposed that the type CD, CD, CD existed only as a 
sporadic sense-variation of the type CDC,DCD. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose that the original scheme was 
CD,CD,CD, the least unlikely supposition as to the development 
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of the other schemes is the supposition of Biadene, already tried and 
found wanting. 1 

It is then on the whole highly probable that the sestet rhymed 
originally CDECDE, and that it was originally subdivided into 
tercets. 



All of the thirty-one sonnets save one are in some sense love 
poems. Eighteen of the sonnets of Giacomo, and that of Monaldo, 
express ostensibly personal experience or emotion. The two tenzoni 
and three of the other sonnets of Giacomo (Nos. X, XX, XXX) 
are more or less impersonal discussions of the character and phenom- 
ena of love. The concluding sonnet of the longer tenzone, however, 
is hardly more than a personal tribute from the Abbot to Giacomo. 
The remaining sonnet, Giacomo's No. XXVI, is a didactic discus- 
sion of friendship. 2 

The tone of the love sonnets is in general lighter than that of 
the canzoni, though the sonnets too are essentially courtly in idea 
and phrase. 

Biadene and Cesareo, it may be noted, overemphasize the popu- 
lar quality of the sonnets of Giacomo. No. XXIII, cited by Biadene 
as purely popular, is on the contrary based on a Provencal motive. 
The parallelism noted by Biadene in No. XXII is no less character- 
istic of the coblas capfinidas than of the strambotto — and is indeed 
characteristic of the strambotto only in its later Tuscan form. The 
repetition of a line in No. XXI, which Biadene notes as constituting 
a refrain, is possibly a scribal error (the poem exists in but one early 
manuscript), and the character of the line in question is wholly 
unlike the normal character of the refrain. This very poem is dis- 
tinctly artificial in its use of internal rhyme, and is indeed largely 
derived, as Gaspary showed, from a poem by Folquet de Marseilla. 
Cesareo asserts that Giacomo excluded from his sonnets all purely 
feudal imagery, thought, and sentiment, and freed himself entirely, 
in them, from the conventional troubadour treatment of love. As 
a matter of fact, Provencal reminiscences appear in the majority 

i See above, pp. 88-89. 

' The sonnets of Enzo, Rlnaldo, and Mazzeo are didactic ; that of Beroardi is political. 
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of the sonnets of Giacomo, and in the other sonnets of the group 
as well. 1 

The sestet in every case continues the development of the main 
idea of the sonnet; in no case has it the detached character of the 
tornada. 

VI 

Two theories are current as to the source of the sonnet. Accord- 
ing to the more recent of the two, the sonnet consists of an eight-line 
strambotto followed by a six-line stramhotto. This theory was sug- 
gested more or less definitely by Tommaseo, Nigra, and D'Ancona; 
and has been developed and championed by Welti, Biadene, and 
Foresti, who differ somewhat from each other as to the details of 
the formative process. 2 

Welti and Biadene agree that the octave of the sonnet is by 
origin an eight-line strambotto — and in this they are surely right. 3 
The strambotto and the sonnet octave are indeed identical. Each 
consists of eight hendecasyllables. Each rhymes ABABABAB. 
The distich structure is essential in each. In the strambotto the 
distich is the musical unit: the melody of the first distich is repeated 
for each subsequent distich. In the strambotto, moreover, there is 
always a pause in sense at the end of the fourth line, and this pause 
is marked, in the singing, by a considerable rest for the voice: in the 
sonnet there was presumably, from the start, a conscious tendency 
to divide the octave, in sense, into two quatrains. 

The fact that the sonnets are lighter in tone than the canzoni 
offers some indication that the sonnet is in part, at least, related 
to a popular form. So, too, does the fact that Dante, discussing the 
relative nobility of the three lyric forms of his day, ranks the canzone 
highest, the ballata next, and the sonnet last. 4 

1 Biadene, 11-20; Cesareo, pp. 274, 282; The Poetry of Giacomo, pp. 116-26. 

2 N. Tommaseo, in a letter in Nuove effemeridi siciliane, Vol. I, No. 1 : see Biadene, 
219; C. Nigra, La poena po-polare italiana, in Romania, V (1876), 417; A. D'Ancona, 
La poena popolare italiana, Leghorn, 1878, p. 311; Welti, pp. 39-42; Biadene, 9-22, 
42-43; Foresti, pp. 12-19. Biadene's theory is accepted by Cesareo, p. 303, n. 2; and 
by E. Stengel, Romanische Verslehre, in Grober's Grundriss der rom. Phil., II, 1, 88. 

» Welti, pp. 39-40; Biadene, 9-22, 42-43. Foresti, pp. 12-13, accepts the results 
of Biadene. On the strambotto, see D'Ancona, 2d ed., 1906, pp. 146-353, and Giannini, 
op. cit., pp. 15-18. 

4 De vulgari eloauentia. Book II, chap. iii. Cf. Biadene, 22. Biadene, 20-22, 
notes also that four sonnets bear in one MS (written about 1500) the name motetto, a 
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Welti and Biadene assume that the strambotto existed before the 
sonnet. That opinion is indeed inevitable; but it deserves a word 
of justification. Two extant strambotti appear from internal evi- 
dence — strong though not absolutely conclusive — to date from the 
twelfth century; and a third appears on similar grounds to have 
been composed before 1250. A single stanza in the strambotto form 
appears in a manuscript written in Bologna in 1286. 1 Several extant 
Central and North Italian strambotti date from the fourteenth 
century. The strambotto is of Sicilian origin; and considerable 
time must have elapsed between its formation in the island and its 
spread into Northern Italy. 2 

The strambotto originated in Sicily; the Frederician poets 
in general doubtless had opportunity to hear Sicilian folk-song; 
Giacomo da Lentino was a Sicilian, and can hardly have failed to 
know the strambotto. Given these circumstances, the identity of 
the strambotto and the sonnet octave is too complete to admit of 
the possibility of coincidence. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
the strambotto was derived from the sonnet: the Sicilian peasants 
can hardly have known and appreciated the poetry of the court. 
We are then brought to the conclusion that the sonnet octave is 
derived from the strambotto. 

This conclusion, based in part on the distich structure of the 
sonnet octave and on the probability of its subordinate division 
into quatrains, in its turn confirms the originality of that distich 
structure, and increases the probability — since the quatrain division 
is clear, though subordinate, in the strambotto — that the writers of 
the first sonnets recognized, as subordinate, the division of the 
octave into quatrains. 

popular term; that another sonnet bears In another (sixteenth century) MS the name 
respecto, also a popular term; that the use of the term pedes as applied by early theorists 
either to the eight single lines or to the four distichs of the sonnet octave corresponds 
exactly to the usage of the peasants of today, who apply the term piedi either to the single 
lines or to the distichs of the strambotto; and that the terms muta and volta, applied by 
early theorists to the tercet, are essentially popular terms. These considerations have, 
however, it seems to me, but the slightest weight. 

1 Cesareo, Le origini delta poesia lirica in Italia, Catania, 1899, pp. 12—27. 

* D'Ancona, 2d ed., pp. 24-27, 130-36, 169, n. 3, 209-339. D'Ancona's approval, 
p. 352, n. 1, of the work of Welti and Biadene implies his approval of their assumption 
of the priority of the strambotto. Biadene, 25, notes that Jacopone da Todi (who wrote 
in Central Italy about 1300) in one of his poems uses a stanza identical with the 
strambotto. 
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Welti and Biadene agree also that the sestet of the sonnet is 
derived from a six-line strambotto rhyming ABABAB. 1 This theory 
is based on the belief that the original rhyme-scheme of the sestet 
was CDCDCD: but that belief, as we have seen, is in all probability 
incorrect. Moreover, there is no warrant for the assumption that a 
six-line strambotto rhyming ABABAB existed as a recognized form 
in the thirteenth century — or at any later time. Relatively few 
six-line strambotti are known. Vigo's great collection, containing 
some 5,000 strambotti, has but 180 in which the stanza consists of 
six lines only, and for about a score of these Vigo himself quotes 
eight-line variants. 2 When a six-line strambotto is sung, two lines 
are repeated, evidently to fill out the stanza to what is considered 
its proper length. 3 The voice-rest after the fourth line of the stram- 
botto shows a feeling that the mid-point of the stanza has been reached, 
and points also to the eight-line type as the proper type. Some of 
the few six-line stanzas in use as popular songs in Central Italy are 
reductions of known literary octaves: the abbreviation in these 
cases is clearly a chance result of faulty memory. 4 It seems then 
highly probable that the six-line strambotto, so far as it exists at all, 
is merely a sporadic abbreviation of the normal eight-line strambotto, 
not an independent type. The theory that the sestet of the sonnet 
is derived from a six-line strambotto is then quite untenable. 

There remain to be noticed certain details of the theories of 
D'Ancona, Welti, Biadene, and Foresti, as to the origin of the 
sonnet. D'Ancona's theory, though it gave rise to those of Welti 
and Biadene, is in itself quite different. D'Ancona wrote merely: 
"il Sonetto, forma artificiosa se altra mai, altro non 6, chi ben veda, 
se non l'accozzamento di due tetrastici alia foggia dell' ottava siciliana, 
e di un esastico senza le finali rime baciate." 6 . He did not then 
state that the sonnet was derived from the strambotto, but meant 
that the sonnet was formed by a combination of two tetrastichs, 

• Welti, pp. 39-40; Biadene, 9-22, 42-43. Foresti, pp. 12-15. accepts the results 
of Biadene. 

1 L. Vigo, Raccolta amplissima di canti popolari siciliani, 2d ed., Catania, 1870-74. 

• B. Rubieri, Storia delta poesia popolare italiana, Florence, 1877, p. 463 (quoted by 
D'Ancona, 2d ed.. p. 353, n. 1). 

• Giannini, pp. 19-20. • D'Ancona, 1st ed., p. 311. 
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each rhyming ABAB — in so far corresponding in process and result 
to the strambotto — with a hexastich rhyming ABABAB, itself "il 
primo o piu semplice allungamento artistico del tetrastico." 1 But 
the opinion that the tetrastich as such had independent existence as 
a predecessor of the strambotto has been shown by Giannini to be 
in all probability erroneous; 2 furthermore, as we have just seen, 
there is no reason to believe that a hendecasyllabic hexastich 
rhyming ABABAB existed as a separate form in the thirteenth 
century. D'Ancona eventually accepted the work of Welti and 
Biadene as a development of his own theory. 8 

Welti terms the form in ABABAB from which he thinks the 
sestet to have been derived a "Tuscan rispetto."* He means pre- 
sumably a hypothetical Ur-rispetto; for he realizes that the actual 
Tuscan rispetto ends with a rhymed couplet. That he calls the 
form Tuscan at all is evidently due to a misunderstanding of 
D'Ancona's very condensed remarks about the sestina. 5 Welti also 
remarks: "Nach den Gesetzen der Proportion war fur die ottava in 
der That ein anderer Abschluss als ein sechszeiliger kaum mog- 
lich; damit war das einfachste und schonste Verhaltniss zwischen 
Auf- und Abgesang hergestellt." 6 The Frederician poets, however, 
did not feel thus limited by law. In the fourteen Frederician canzoni 
that begin with a first main part of eight lines, 7 the second main 
part is of four lines in one case, of five lines in two cases, of six lines 
in six cases, of seven lines in one case, of eight lines in three cases, 
and of eleven lines in one case. Welti also suggests that the addition 
of the hexastich to the octave was due to the influence of the tornada? 
But the Fredericians in the composition of their own canzoni ignored 
the tornada;'* and the sestets of their sonnets have not at all, in 
rhyme-scheme or in content, the tornada character. 

Biadene insists that the six-line strambotto was not merely added 
to the eight-line form, but fused with it — by the division of the 
sestet into tercets on the analogy of the division of the octave into 

• D'Ancona. 1st ed., p. 311. « Welti, pp. 38-40. 

' Giannini, pp. 15 ft". « D'Ancona, 1st ed., p. 311. 

■ D'Ancona, 2d ed., p. 352, n. 1. « Welti, p. 40. 

' Nos. 4, 6, 7, 16-19, 21, 37, 49, 56, 69, 75, 85 (in this and later notes the Frederician 
canzoni are referred to according to their numbers in the list In Repertory, 474-91). 
» Welti, p. 40. • DC, 153. 
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quatrains. 1 But even if Biadene were right as to the source of the 
sestet, he would still be wrong as to the fusion. 2 

Foresti supplements his acceptance of the theory of Biadene 
by a further argument intended to show just why a strambotto of 
six lines was added to one of eight lines. The process, in his opinion, 
was as follows. The early poets were familiar on the one hand with 
the canzone stanza, consisting of two equal pedes followed by an 
undivided sirma or by two equal versus, and on the other hand with 
the strambotto in its eight-line, ten-line, and six-line varieties. The 
eight-line variety, subdivided into quatrains, must have suggested 
itself as an equivalent to the two pedes or to the two versus. The ten- 
line and six-line varieties must have suggested themselves as equi- 
valent to the undivided sirma. The combination of two eight-line 
strambotti, or that of one of eight lines with one of ten, would have 
resulted in a stanza unlike the canzone stanza. The only possible 
combination, then, was that of an eight-line strambotto and one of 
six lines: the combination of these two resulted in a stanza similar 
in length and proportion to a very common type of the canzone 
stanza. 3 This argument is, however, invalid at several essential 
points. There is no reason to think that a strambotto of eight lines 
should have suggested itself as an equivalent to a pair of pedes or of 
versus. The strambotto is divided primarily into four distichs: the 
division into quatrains is secondary. Moreover, the pes of four 
lines is not typical : it appears in but fourteen Frederician canzoni, 
whereas 43 have a pes of three lines, and 28 a pes of two lines. 4 In 
only two of these fourteen canzoni are the lines of the pedes all 
hendecasyllables; 5 and in none is the rhyme-scheme of the pedes 
ABABABAB. The ten-line variety of the strambotto is as rare as 

1 Biadene, 9-11. 

! See above, pp. 88-89. Casini, op. cit., p. 37, offers three ineffective arguments 
in opposition to Biadene's theory as a whole. (1) The theory explains only one sestet 
type, that in CDCDCD. But Biadene does offer an explanation — unsatisfactory, to be 
sure— of the rise of the type CDECDE. (2) The sonnet originated in Tuscany, and can 
therefore hardly be derived from a popular Sicilian form. But Casini 's idea that the 
sonnet is of Tuscan origin is based on a worthless argument of Borgognoni, refuted by 
Biadene: see Biadene, 25 and 217. (3) "In generate una nuova forma poetica pud 
svilupparsi dalla modificazione di una preesistente, ma non gia per sovrapposizione o per 
raddoppiamento di essa." 

• Foresti, pp. 15-18. 

« DC, 150. 

» Nos. 6, 17. 
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the six-line variety, and we do not know that either existed in the 
Frederician period. Of the fourteen canzoni with -pedes of four lines 
each, only five end with an undivided six-line sirma. 1 

VII 

The other and older current theory as to the source of the sonnet 
is that the sonnet is a canzone stanza. This theory was first proposed 
by Witte, and has been defended with further argument by Mussafia, 
Tobler, Casini, and Gaspary. 2 Witte proceeded from the mistaken 
assumption that the original rhyme-scheme of the sonnet was 
ABBAABBACDDCEE, a scheme which at once suggests canzone 
schemes. The resemblance fades when the real original scheme, 
ABABABAB-CDECDE or -CDCDCD, is substituted for the later 
one; but Witte's theory, with necessary modifications, has never- 
theless survived. 

The composite arguments of its defenders are as follows: (1) The 
structure of the sonnet corresponds to that of the canzone stanza; 
for (a) according to Witte, the sonnet is quadripartite, consisting of 
two quatrains and two tercets, just as the stanza of certain canzoni 
consists of two pedes and two versus; (b) according to Mussafia, 
the sonnet is tripartite, consisting of two quatrains and an undivided 
sestet, just as the normal canzone stanza consists of two pedes and a 
sirma. (2) The sestet corresponds to the Provencal tornada. 

(3) Certain canzoni show a stanza very similar to the sonnet, e.g., 
Guido delle Colonne's Amor che lungiamente m' di menato, one by 
Guittone d'Arezzo, one by Jacopone da Todi, and one by Dante. 

(4) The use of a canzone stanza as an independent composition is 
instanced (a) among the early Italian poets, as for example those 
of the Dolce stil nuovo, (b) among the troubadours, in the cobla 
esparsa. 

i Nos. 4, 17, 18, 69, 75. 

8 Witte, op. cit.; A. Mussafia, Emendazione di testi, in It Borghini, II (1864), 211, and 
Cinque sonetti antichi tratti da un codice delta Palatina di Vienna, in Sitzungsberichte der 
kaia. Akad. der Wiss. (Vienna), Phil.-hist. CI., LXXVI (1874), 379; A. Tobler, in a review 
in Jenaer Literaturzeitung, V (1878), 668; Casini, chap. Hi; Gaspary, Storia delta lettera- 
tura italiana. Vol. I, Turin, 1887, pp. 58, 421-22. Tobler's single sentence is quoted by 
Biadene, 217. In the following analysis I disregard certain untenable arguments of 
Witte, sufficiently refuted by Welti, and one invalid subsidiary argument of Mussafia. 
The canzone stanza theory is accepted without new argument by several writers, e.g., 
P. E. Guarnerio, Manuale di versificazione italiana, Milan (1893), pp. 150 ff. 
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These arguments are not valid. 

(1) The octave was originally subdivided, as we have seen, into 
four distichs: division into quatrains, if it existed, was distinctly 
subordinate to the division into distichs. Mussafia's assertion that 
the sestet was undivided is incorrect: it was divided, as we have 
seen, probably into tercets, possibly into distichs. 1 

(2) The theory that the sestet corresponds to the Provencal 
tornado, rests on Witte's belief that the original scheme of the sestet 
was CDDCEE — a scheme which does occur in certain tornadas. 
But the actual sestet schemes CDECDE and CDCDCD are not 
Provencal, as will presently appear. Moreover, as has already been 
noted, the Fredericians ignored the tornado, in the composition of 
their own canzoni, and the sestets of their sonnets have not at all 
the tornada character. 

(3) The canzone of Guido delle Colonne cited in support of the 
statement that certain canzoni show a stanza very similar to the 
sonnet rhymes as a matter of fact ABBABBABCCDEE. 2 It 
resembles the sonnet in that its lines are all hendecasyllables, and, 
inexactly, in its length; but its rhyme-scheme is very unlike that 
of the Frederician sonnet. It is to be noted, moreover, that much 
of Guido delle Colonne's writing was done, presumably, after the 
activity of the Frederician poets as a group had ceased. 3 No other 
Frederician canzone, as will presently appear, bears even as much 
resemblance to the sonnet as does this one. The other three canzoni 
cited by the defenders of this theory are all post-Frederician. They 
cannot, therefore, as Foresti points out, be properly proposed as 
models for the Frederician sonnet. It is indeed very probable, as 
Foresti also remarks, that their resemblance to the sonnet is due to 
the influence of the sonnet form on the canzone. 4 

1 Welti, p. 34, volunteering a reinforcement of Witte's argument, states that the 
early theorists use for the subdivisions of both canzone and sonnet the same terms, pedes, 
voltae, frons, and sirma. The term pedes is used for both forms, but in different senses; 
the regular term for the tercet is muta rather than volta; and the terms frons and sirma 
are apparently not used at all with reference to the sonnet: see Biadene, 21-22. 

• My statements of rhyme-schemes for Frederician canzoni are all taken from 
Repertory, 474-91. Capital letters represent hendecasyllables, small letters represent 
lines of seven syllables. 

B Repertory, 470. 

« Foresti, p. 12. Foresti argues also, ineffectively, that in the canzone stanza of 
fourteen lines the line grouping is as often 3, 3; 4,4as4,4; 3,3; but only two Frederician 
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(4a) Similarly, the fact that the poets of the Dolce stil nuovo, 
half a century later than the Fredericians, used the canzone stanza — 
rarely — as an independent form carries no implication whatsoever as 
to the origin of the sonnet. The Fredericians themselves have no 
single-stanza form other than the sonnet. 

(46) The cobla esparsa was common enough in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century, but it was virtually unknown among the 
troubadours with whose work the Fredericians may well have been 
familiar. 1 The examination of all accessible critical editions of 
Provencal poets whose work was done wholly or in large part before 
1240 shows but ten poems consisting each of a single stanza, one by 
the Monk of Montaudon, and nine by Sordello. 2 The stanza by 
the Monk (No. 10) is very probably the initial stanza of a tenso 
of which the rest has been lost. Of the nine stanzas by Sordello, 
five (Nos. I, XIII, XIV, XXXI, and XXXV) are very likely frag- 
ments; 3 and of the remaining four (Nos. XXXIII, XXXVI, 
XXXVII, and XXXVIII) all but the last have a tornado, after the 
stanza proper. Some of the stanzas of Sordello are very likely 
later than the earliest sonnets. 

There are moreover sufficient positive reasons for thinking that 
the sonnet is not a canzone stanza. Welti, Biadene, and Foresti 
all point out that the simplicity of the sonnet rhyme-scheme is 

canzoni, Nos. 22 and 39, are of the first type, and only one, No. 49, is of the second type. 
Foresti notes as fairly similar to the sonnet in stanza scheme a few other canzoni, of which 
only one is Frederician, No. 22, which rhymes abcabccddccddc. 

1 Cf. O. de Lollis, "Appunti dai mss. provenzali vaticani," in Revue des lang. rom., 
XXXIII (1889), 173: "Se si consider! poi anche che tra gli autori di esse [i.e., coblas 
esparsas] non ngurano i nomi dei trovatori dell' epoca classica e che i mss. piu antichi non 
ne danno alcun saggio, appare presso che certo che la cobla esparsa, nella sua caratteristica 
di componimento epigrammaticc-morale, sia uno dei piu tardi frutti della letteratura 
occitanica." 

'For justification of the selection of this date, see DC, 144, n. 1. The editions 
examined are these: Monk of Montaudon, ed. O. Klein (=-Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, 
VII), 1885; Sordello, ed. De Lollis, Halle, 1896; Arnaut Daniel, ed. Canello; Bertran 
de Born, ed. Thomas; Oercamon, ed. Dejeanne; Elias de Barjols, ed. Stroriski, Folquet 
de Marseilla, ed. Stroriski; Guillem Figueira, ed. Levy; Guiraut de Borneill, ed. Kolsen; 
Marcabrun, ed. Dejeanne; Peire d'Alvernhe, ed. Zenker; Peire Vidal, ed. Anglade; Pons 
de Capdoill, ed. von Napolski; Rambertino Buvalelli, ed. Bertoni; Uc de Saint-Clrc, 
ed. Jeanroy and Salverda de Grave. In DC, 155, n. 1, the number of Provencal single- 
stanza poems is given as thirteen: this is due to the fact that I then counted Sordello's 
Nos. II, XI, and XII as single-stanza poems: but they are more properly to be considered 
as parts of two-stanza — or longer — lensos. 

• See ed. cit., pp. 85-86. 
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hardly explicable as derivative from the essentially artificial canzone. 
Foresti points out also that the sonnet in its rigidity of form is quite 
unlike the ever-varying canzone stanza; that the early Sicilian 
canzoni are seldom composed exclusively of hendecasyllables; and 
that the stanzas so composed are mostly eight lines in length. 1 
These several considerations deserve development. 

The sonnet is distinctly a fixed form, used over and over again 
by the same poet or by different poets without essential variation. 
It consists in every case of fourteen hendecasyllables; the rhyme- 
scheme of the octave is in every case ABABABAB; and variation 
in the sestet is virtually limited to choice between two schemes, 
CDECDE and CDCDCD. The Frederician canzoni, on the other 
hand, vary so greatly from each other in stanza structure as to prove 
that their authors sought originality in stanza formation. Of the 
eighty-six canzoni, seventy-nine are unique in stanza structure, and 
in one case only does a scheme of any complexity appear in two 
poems. 2 

The sonnet consists entirely of hendecasyllables. Only seven 
of the eighty-six canzoni consist entirely of hendecasyllables. In 
only one of the seven does the stanza exceed nine lines in length. 
In this one the stanza is thirteen lines in length, and the rhyme- 
scheme is unlike that of the sonnet. 3 

The sonnet begins, in every case, with the scheme ABABABAB. 
Not the one of the eighty-six canzoni begins with that scheme. 

The original scheme for the sestet of the sonnet was probably 
CDECDE. Only three of the canzoni end with such a scheme. In 
none of these are the last six lines all hendecasyllables; and in none 
does the scheme of the first part of the stanza resemble that of the 
sonnet octave. 4 

The original sestet scheme was possibly CDCDCD. Only 
one of the canzoni ends with such a scheme. Its full scheme is 
abababcdcdcd; all its lines are of seven syllables. 5 

» Welti, p. 33; Biadene, 8; Foresti, pp. 11-12. 

2 See Repertory. 517, and DC, 153-54. 

'The schemes of the seven canzoni are as follows: 1: ABABCCB; 6-.ABBAB- 
BABCCDEE; 10: ABABCDDC; 20: ABABCCDD; 46: ABCABCDEB; 54: ABAB- 
CCB; 60: ABCABCDED. No. 6 is the poem by Guido delle Colonne referred to above, 
p. 100. 

1 2:abCabCcdecdE; 49:abcDabcDefGefG; 78: abCabCdefdef. « 63. 
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As a further and last objection to the theory that the sonnet 
is a canzone stanza may be noted the opinion of Dante, already 
referred to, that the sonnet is less noble than the ballata, and the 
ballata less noble than the canzone. 1 

VIII 

Nor has the sonnet a model in the Provencal and German 
poetry from which the canzone is itself derived. 2 I have examined, 
in the search for such a model, the poems of those troubadours and 
minnesingers whose work was done wholly or in large part before 
1240. 3 

Within the body of Provencal verse in question — consisting of 
over 1,400 poems — no stanza composed of decasyllables 4 exceeds 
eleven lines in length. In three poems only does such a stanza reach 
a length of eleven lines. In these three poems the rhyme-scheme 
is unlike that of the sonnet. 6 

Several Provencal poems begin with the scheme ABABABAB; 
but in only four are the first eight lines all decasyllables. In these 
four the entire stanza consists of but nine lines, the full scheme being 
ABABABABA* 

Only one Provencal poem ends with a scheme of the type 
CDECDE. Its full scheme is abbaabcabc; none of its lines are 
decasyllables. 7 Only two Provencal poems end with a scheme of the 

• Biadene, 20-21, points out also that the sonnet is never called cobbola, as it would 
have been — he thinks — if really & canzone stanza ; and that the term pedes as applied by 
the early theorists to the lines or distichs of the sonnet does not exactly correspond to the 
term pedes as applied at the same period to the subdivisions of the first part of the canzone 
stanza. These two considerations have, however, it seems to me, but the slightest weight. 

'DC, 156-58. 

» For an exact definition of the bodies of Provencal and German verse examined, see 
DC, 144, n. 2, and 145, n. 4. My statistics for the Provencal poems are based on the 
statements of F. W. Maus, in his " Alphabetiscb.es Verzeichniss sammtlicher Strophen- 
formen der provenzalischen Lyrik," in Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, V, 1S84. My 
statistics for the German poems are based on examination of the editions listed in DC, 
145, n. 4. 

> The Provencal decasyllable is the equivalent of the Italian hendecasyllable. 

« Maus, 319: ABABBCCDDCD; and 591: ABBACDDCEEC; and Folquet de 
Marseilla, XXII (see DC, 144, n. 2, 2d paragraph): ABBAACDDCCD. 

•Maus, 212. For the other poems beginning ABABABAB — thirty-three in all, 
from the period in question — see Maus, 212-42 (omitting 216, 217, 226, 233, 234, 236, 
239, 240). 

7 Maus, 454. The first line is of seven syllables, the second of five, the rest of six. 
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type CDCDCD. In neither are any of the last six lines decasyl- 
lables; and in neither does the scheme of the first part of the stanza 
resemble that of the sonnet octave. 1 

Within the corresponding body of German verse — consisting of 
over 700 poems — no stanza composed of lines at all similar to the 
Italian hendecasyllable 2 exceeds eleven lines in length. In two poems 
only does such a stanza exceed nine lines in length. In these two 
poems the rhyme-scheme is unlike that of the sonnet. 3 

Only five German poems begin with the scheme ABABABAB. 
In only one of these are the lines at all similar to the Italian hendeca- 
syllable. In this poem the entire stanza consists of but nine lines, 
the full scheme being ABABABABB* 

Only one German poem ends with a scheme of the type CDECDE. 
Its full scheme is aaBccBdeFdeF; the lines rhyming B and F have 
five stresses, the others are shorter. 8 Only five German poems end 
with a scheme of the type CDCDCD. In only one of these are the 
lines at all similar to the Italian hendecasyllable. In this poem 
the stanza rhymes ABABCDCDCD, and is composed of dactylic 
four-stress lines. In none of the other four poems does the scheme 
of the first part of the stanza resemble that of the sonnet octave. 6 

There is no evidence that the North French poems of the period 
in question influenced the canzone in any respect. 7 For the sake of 

I Maus, 139 : A A Bbbbcbcbcbc, the first three lines of ten syllables, the others rhyming 
6 of five, and those in c of six; and 798: abcdeeffgfgfg, the first six lines heterometric, the 
rest of eight syllables. I disregard the few poems ending -ababab (Maus, 52, 215, 244) 
or -bababa (Maus, 210, 212). 

I I regard as such the lines of five and six stresses, and the "dactylic" line of four 



• Hiltbolt von Swangau, V: ABBCCDDEED; MF, 83. 36: ABCDABCDEEE; 
both composed of dactylic four-stress lines. For explanation of the references in this 
and the next three notes, see DC, 141, n. 5, and 145, n. 4. 

• MF, 113. 33, composed of dactylic four-stress lines. The other four poems are 
MP, 48. 3, 48. 32, 110. 26, and Margrave of Hohenburg, IX. 

'Walther von der Vogelweide, 11.6. The lines rhyming a, c, and e have four 
stresses, those in d, three. 

• MSH, 14, X. The other four poems are MF, 212. 37: ababcdcdcd, the lines in d 
of three stresses, the others of four; MSH, 54, II: abcabcDeDede, the lines in b of three 
stresses, those in D of five, the others of four; and 102, III: AbAbcdcdcd, the lines in A 
of six stresses, the others of two; and Ulrich von Lichtenstein, XV: AbCAbCDededE, 
the lines in A and D of five stresses, those in b and d of three, those in C and E of six, 
those in e of two. I disregard the few poems ending -ababab {MF, 110. 26; Margrave of 
Hohenburg, I and IX; Ulrich von Lichtenstein, LII) or -bababa (MF, 64. 34, 66. 9). 

' See DC, 156. 
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completeness, I have nevertheless examined these poems for a pos- 
sible sonnet model, with negative results. 1 Within this body of 
verse — consisting of over 300 poems — no stanza composed of 
decasyllables exceeds eleven lines in length; in only three poems does 
such a stanza exceed nine lines in length; and in these three poems 
the rhyme-scheme is unlike that of the sonnet. 2 Several French 
poems begin with the scheme ABABABAB; but in only three are 
the first eight lines decasyllables; in two of these the stanza consists 
of just the eight lines in question; and in the other the stanza 
consists of ten lines, the last two rhyming, AB? No French poem 
ends with a scheme of the type CDECDE. Only one French poem 
ends with a scheme of the type CDCDCD; and that poem has a 
heterometric stanza of 27 lines, the scheme ending -baaabbcbcbc* 

IX 

Other untenable theories as to the origin of the sonnet are 
reported and criticized by Welti and Biadene. 6 One of them, the 
theory of Wackernagel that the sonnet is derived from the Spruch 
of the minnesingers, 8 deserves brief reconsideration, for it has been 
dismissed on the ground that it assumes without warrant the exist- 
ence of a literary relationship between Germany and Italy in the 
thirteenth century — and the existence of such relationship has now 
been shown. 7 

Wackernagel's theory remains untenable nevertheless. Wacker- 
nagel proceeded from the assumption that the sonnet is tripartite, 
which is not the case, as we have seen. The sonnet resembles the 
Spruch, he argued, in that (1) it is a single stanza; (2) it is longer 
than the typical canzone stanza, just as the Spruch is longer than the 
typical Lied stanza; (3) it tends to become didactic; (4) the same 

> For an exact definition of the body of verse examined, for a statement of the sources 
of my statistics, and for explanation of the references in the next three notes, see DC, 
145, n. 3. 

2 Thibaut de Navarre, 29: ABABABBBBA; and 65: ABBACCDDAA; Richard 
de Semilli, 8: AAAAAAAABBB. 

•Chastelain de Coucy, II, and Thibaut de Navarre, 31 (in Tarbg's edition); 
Blondel de Neele, XIV. In all, thirty-four poems begin with this scheme. 

« Hue d'Oisy, II. I disregard the several French poems ending -060606 or -606060. 

« Welti, pp. 6-20; Biadene, 217-19. 

• W. Wackernagel, Alt/ramBaische Lieder und heiche, Basle, 1846, p. 245. 

'In DC. 
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form is repeated from poem to poem, whereas in the case of the 
canzone a new form is devised for each poem; (5) one poem by 
Hiltbolt von Swangau rhymes ABBAABBA. 

The first two assertions are correct, but do not suffice to estab- 
lish the theory. The third assertion is incorrect. Of the thirty- 
one sonnets, only one, as we have seen, is purely didactic: the rest 
are in some sense love poems. In the rigidity of its form the sonnet 
is distinctly unlike the Spruch. The sonnet is used by several writers 
without any essential variation; whereas most of the minnesingers 
who wrote Spriiche use different Tone for different series of Spriiche, 1 
and no minnesinger uses the Spruchton of another poet. Hiltbolt's 
poem is a Lied, not a Spruch, and its rhyme-scheme is not the original 
rhyme-scheme of the sonnet octave. 2 

The single-stanza Lied, very common among the earliest min- 
nesingers, and still in use in the Frederician period, 3 might indeed be 
cited with equal appropriateness as a possible model for the sonnet. 
It occasionally appears in series without variation of form, like the 
Spruch, and it deals with love, being thereby closer to the sonnet 
than is the Spruch. Neither Spruch nor single-stanza Lied, however, 
can have suggested the form of the sonnet. The statistics cited in 
Part VIII of this paper cover Spriiche and single-stanza Lieder as 
well as the longer poems. It is, however, possible that familiarity 
with the Spruch and the single-stanza Lied may have encouraged 
the Fredericians in the use of a single-stanza form. 

X 

The question remains as to how the inventor of the sonnet could 
have come to expand the strambotto octave by a six-line addition 
rhyming CDECDE. It is of course quite possible that he devised 
the sestet without reference to any pre-existing form. It is quite 
possible, also, that he had more or less definitely in mind the favorite 

i Walther von der Vogelweide, for example, has eighteen different Spruchtdne, and 
Der Marner and Bruder Wernher have eight each. 

' Ed. cit. in DC, 145, n. 4, No. VIII. Welti, p. 35, replies to Wackernagel that the 
cobla esparsa was as possible a model for the writers of the first sonnets as the Spruch: 
but this, as we have seen, is not the case. Welti's voluntary reference to the post- 
Prederician Spriiche of Stolle, rhyming aabcddbcefefgg, is quite irrelevant. 

' DC, 155, n. 1. 
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Frederician form for the pedes of the canzone stanza: two pedes, 
each of three lines, rhyming ABCABC. 1 

It seems worth while to call attention in this connection to a 
Sicilian Arabic poem marked by rhyme of the type ABCABC, 
which was composed about 1100 by Abu al Hasan, and is classed 
as a variety of the popular zagaU The first two stanzas read as 
follows in the transliteration of Amari: 

Wa ghazalin musciannefi 
Kad retha li ba'da bu'di 
Lamma rea ma lakeitu. 

Mithlu raudhin muf awwefi 
La obali wahwa 'iudi 
Fi hubbihi ids dhaneitu. 

There follow four other stanzas, with the same rhymes in the same 
order. 3 

The popular nature of the metre is unmistakable, for it is accen- 
tual, whereas Arabic art poetry is strictly quantitative and not accen- 
tual. 4 Amari classes the poem as a variety of the zagal. The 
zagal has not yet been thoroughly studied : two works upon it have 
been promised, but neither has appeared. 5 



» This scheme appears in thirty-eight of the eighty-six canzoni: DC, 151. 

•The Arabic text is printed by M. Amari in his Biblioteca arabo-sicula, Leipzig, 
1857, p. 580; the first two stanzas are printed in transliteration by Amari in his Storia dei 
Musulmani di Sicilia, Vol. Ill, Part II, Florence, 1872, p. 744, n.; Italian versions are 
given by Amari in Storia, p. 743, n., and in Biblioteca arabo-sicula, versione italiana, Vol. 
II, Turin, 1881, pp. 431-32. Amari discusses the poem in Storia, pp. 738-45, and Bi- 
blioteca, vera, ital., p. 430, n. 5. The poet's full title is given, »'Md.,p. 429, as Abu al Hasan 
'Alt ibn 'Abd ar Rahman ibn abi al Basayr, al Katib, as Siqilli, al Ansari. On this poet, 
see Storia, pp. 742-45; and Biblioteca, vera, ital., pp. 429-32, 486, 609. On the zagal see 
n. 5 on this page. 

» Storia, pp. 743-44. 

' Ibid., p. 741; Biblioteca, vera, ital., p. 431, n.; O. J. Lyall, Tranalations of Ancient 
Arabic Poetry, London, 1885, pp. xlv ff. 

» See Amari, Storia, 738-45; and A. F. von Schack, Poesie und Kunat der Araber in 
Spanien und Sicilien, 2d ed., Vol. II, Stuttgart, 1877, pp. 50-58. M. Hartmann, Das 
arabiache Strophengedicht, I. Das Muwasiah ( = Semitistische Studien, 13/14), Weimar, 
1897, p. 237, promises a companion volume on the zagal. Baron D. von Giinzburg 
published at Berlin in 1896 the first volume of a work entitled Le divan d'Ibn Guzman, 
texte, traduction, commentaire enrichi de conaide'raliona historiques, philologiques et litUrairea 
sur lea poemes d'Ibn Guzman, sa vie, son tempa, «o langue et so mUrique. Ibn Guzman 
was the first master of the zagal: see Hartmann, p. 2. 
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The poem is a love-lyric. Amari was so struck by its similarity 
in general character to the strambotto that he refers to it, in one 
instance, as a strambotto. 1 

The inventor of the sonnet may well have been familiar with 
such a form as this. He may have heard the zagal in actual use as 
a popular song. The Arabic population of Sicily was still consider- 
able in the early thirteenth century, though smaller than it had 
been under the Norman kings. 2 Arabic poets, moreover, may have 
visited the court of Frederick II. 3 

This zagal form, then, is one which may well have been known to 
the inventor of the sonnet, and one which, through its likeness to 
the strambotto, might well have been associated with it in the making 
of a new form. It is then possible that the zagal, in such a variety 
as this, suggested the scheme of the sestet. 

XI 

The sonnet, though popular in the source of one at least of its 
parts, is, as we have seen, an artistic invention. 

The inventor was, in all probability, as Foresti and Langley 
suggest, 4 Giacomo da Lentino. There is no reason to think that 
sonnets were written by poets earlier than the Fredericians. The 
inventor of the sonnet was then, in all probability, a member of 
the Frederician group. Twenty-five of the thirty-one sonnets are 
attributed to Giacomo, and five of the remaining six appear in tenzoni 
in which he participated. He was the literary leader and by far the 
most prolific writer of the group. He was interested in metrical 
experiment: each of his twenty-two canzoni is unique in scheme. 5 
He was, moreover, a Sicilian, and the octave of the sonnet is derived 
from a popular Sicilian form. 

' Biblioteca, vers, ital., p. 431, n. Amari translates the poem, ibid., pp. 431-32, as 
follows: " Ecco una gazzella ornata dl orecchini, Che mi canta le nenle quand' io son ito; 
Quand' ella vede cid che m' 6 successo. Come prato variopinto, Non mi cale [d' altro] 
quand' ella 6 meco, PoichB nelT amor suo mi consumo, II suo volto S luna che spunta; 
Superbisce quando ha preso tutto per sS l'amor mio; E quindi io peno. Sur un tralcio 
sottile, Le 6 dolce 11 mio lungo dolore. O crudelta: ed io sto per morlrel Sdegnosa, 
inaccessa a pieta, Non rifugge dal romper la fede che ml di8': Tace ostinata; Tiranna, 
ingiusta; Diversa da quella che fu un giorno. Oh felice chi le sta acoanto I " 

' Storia. pp. 590-97, 534-36. 

• Ibid., p. 889. The extent of the Arabic influence at the court of Frederick has, 
however, been overemphasized: see Niese, op. cit., 492-93. 

1 Foresti, p. 19; The Poetry of Giacomo, p. xxv. 

" The Poetry of Giacomo, pp. 101-14. 
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The sonnet, then, is Sicilian: certainly in the source of its octave; 
presumably in the person of its inventor; possibly in the source of 
the sestet. If the inventor was Giacomo, or any other member of 
the Frederician court, the actual invention may of course have 
occurred upon the mainland. 

Biadene argues — true to his general method — that the sonnet 
must have originated in Central Italy, since nearly all the thousand 
sonnets of the thirteenth century are by Central Italian authors, 
while only twenty-seven (by Biadene's count) are by Sicilians. 
But Cesareo and Foresti, seeing in this instance the absurdity of 
Biadene's method, protest that the fact that the earliest sonnets are 
of Sicilian authorship points to Sicily as the place of the sonnet's 
origin. 1 

XII 

Within the group of thirty-one sonnets, as has been said, no 
satisfactory relative chronology appears: any one of them, except 
the six that stand in the second or in a subsequent position in a 
tenzone, may be the earliest extant sonnet. But one is tempted, 
nevertheless, to venture for a moment beyond solid ground — even 
beyond the uncertain ground of probability — and to seek to discover 
which of the twenty-five sonnets in question has the most plausible 
claim — though it be but slight — to be regarded as the earliest extant 
sonnet. 

The chances are that it is rather one of the sonnets of Giacomo 
than one of those by other authors; that it is rather one whose 
authenticity is undisputed than one whose authenticity is doubtful; 2 
and that it is one of those rhyming, in the sestet, CDECDE. This 
leaves eleven sonnets: Nos. IX-XII, XIV, XVIII, XIX, XXI, 
XXII, XXV, XXVI. Six of these, however, have some formal 
characteristics that are secondary rather than primitive. Nos. IX 
and X have equivocal rhyme; Nos. XXI and XXV have internal 
rhyme; in No. XXII the pause in sense at the end of the octave is 
notably slight; in No. XVIII there is no pause in sense after the 
third line of the sestet. This leaves five sonnets, Nos. XI, XII, 

i Biadene, 23-25; Cesareo, La poeaia siciliana, p. 303, n. 2; Foresti, p. 19, n. 3. 
See also above, p. 98, n. 2. 
' See n. 1 on p. 79. 
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XIV, XIX, and XXVI, which appear to be purely primitive in 
form. Three of these are of special, and presumably secondary, 
character in content. No. XXVI is the one purely didactic sonnet 
of the group; No. XIX is semi-didactic; and No. XIV is an arti- 
ficial array of paradoxes. The two remaining sonnets, Nos. XI 
and XII, are both love poems of normal type. No. XI is the 
more general of the two, and might well have been written at any 
time. No. XII reflects a particular situation; and that situation 
is clearly a secondary stage in a love affair: "vostri sembianti mi 
mostraro | isperanza d' amore . . . Or vi mostrate irata." No. XI, 
then, Molti amadori la lor malatia, is more completely primitive 
in character than any of the other sonnets; and has therefore a 
slightly more plausible claim than any other to be regarded as the 
earliest extant sonnet. 

SUMMARY 

The main conclusions reached in the several parts of this paper 
are as follows. The group of the earliest extant sonnets consists 
of thirty-one poems, twenty-five by Giacomo da Lentino, and six 
by four of his associates. The sonnet consisted originally of fourteen 
hendecasyllables, and was divided into octave and sestet. The 
octave rhymed ABABABAB, and was subdivided into four distichs. 
A division into quatrains was probably recognized, but regarded as 
distinctly subordinate to the division into distichs. The sestet, in 
all probability, rhymed CDECDE, and was divided into tercets. 
The sonnet was an artistic invention; its inventor was in all prob- 
ability Giacomo da Lentino. The octave of the sonnet was taken 
from the regular eight-line Sicilian strambotto. The source of the 
sestet is uncertain: it may have been suggested by a Sicilian variety 
of the popular Arabic sagal. The current theory that the sonnet 
is a combination of an eight-line strambotto and a six-line strambotto 
is untenable in its suggestion of a six-line strambotto as source of 
the sestet. The current theory that the sonnet is a canzone stanza 
is quite untenable. 
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